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A Bi-Weekly Journal of Christian Opinion 


Conscience and the H-Bomb 


The debate about the bomb tests which has only 
begun and the present grave and dangerous de- 
velopments in international relations have brought 
back into focus the moral problem of the H-bomb. 
When this was most urgently discussed a few years 
ago the position generally taken even in the 
churches was that if our country were to give a 
pledge not to be the first to use whatever bombs it 
had, the Soviet Union would gain the advantage be- 
cause it was superior in man power and conven- 
tional weapons. The report of the Federal Council 
of Churches Commission (The Dun Commission, 
1950) on “The Christian Conscience and Weapons 
of Mass Destruction” spoke about atomic weapons 
and was unable to advise the churches to call for 
such a pledge. At that time it seemed that such a 
pledge would make it more difficult to deter the 
Russians from beginning a war in Europe with 
conventional weapons and that if such a war were 
to start there would be greater danger of the use of 
the most destructive bombs at some stage. It was 
felt that the surest way to prevent the use of such 
bombs was to avoid any pledge against their use. 

It is time to reopen this whole question. There 
is a greater need today to consider the H-bomb as 
such because it represents a new level of destruc- 
tion. The existence of tactical nuclear weapons, 
in distinction from the H-bomb, which can be used 
in case of aggression, may well offer a substantial 
deterrent against the initiation of a general war. 
Also, there is a danger of an erosion of conscience 
if we live long with the idea that our own nation 
is willing to consider the moral possibility of using 
the H-bomb first, of its preventive use against 
the great centers of population in another nation. 
Since a two-way hydrogen bomb war would prob- 
ably not only destroy the centers of civilized life on 


both sides but also threaten the health of the sur- 
vivors and the very humanity of their descendents, 
any nation that might initiate such a chain oi con- 
sequences would incur unsurpassed guilt. And this 
would be so even though the the terribie decision 
might be made by a small group of frightened men, 
men without evil intentions who were not made 
for such power. 

The renunciation of the preventive use of the 
H-bomb or the use of the H-bomb first, may be 
based upon the recognition that those who use it 
will share in a common destruction, in a common 
horror that would transcend all the particular 
evils against which we seek military protection. 
But there is a deeper reason for taking such a 
stand. Nations as abstractions and governments 
with their responsibility for national security may 
always put survival above conscience, but the people 
have consciences which have been touched directly 
or indirectly by Christ or by God’s revelation in 
the prophets of Israel. Can we not say that no 
government should lay upon the people whose 
physical security it seeks to protect the burden 
of guilt that they could never escape if they were 
to become preventive destroyers on the scale in- 
volved in hydrogen war? That is putting the mat- 
ter too negatively because the other side of the 
recognition of guilt is the fact that most people 
have some care in their hearts for the people who 
might be so destroyed. It is a misuse of the idea 
of forgiveness to suggest that the anticipation of 
the forgiveness of God should make any choice seem 
less dreadful than it really is. Perhaps this use of 
anticipated forgiveness to make one less sensitive 
to what is at stake in the choice of a policy is an ex- 
ample of what Dietrich Bonhoeffer calls “cheap 


grace.” 
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Someone may ask if this renunciation of the 
preventive use of the H-bomb may not actually in- 
vite attack. There are three reasons why that need 
not be the case. 


(1) On one level there is the fact that the exist- 
ence of the power to retaliate remains an effective 
deterrent against the use of the bomb by another 
nation. This raises its own moral difficulties but 
no government would be justified in allowing its 
people to be exposed to the threat of attack by 
another nation if it is able to provide this pro- 
tective deterrent. Any reduction of this power to 
deter must come by international agreement with 
effective provisions for enforcement. 

On a quite different level there are two other 
reasons. (2) The danger of the use of the hydrogen 
bomb by any other nation may be that the nation 
will act first in the fear that it may be the victim 
of a preventive attack. For the United States to 
make every effort to convince the world that we 
would never be the first to use the bomb could well 
be a contribution to security on all sides. In fact 
it is morally certain that we never would use it 
in this way, but our failure to make this clear to 
ourselves and to others may well rob us of a 
measure of security. Would nations behind the Iron 
Curtain believe us? We cannot be sure, but there 
are improved opportunities for communication be- 
tween the two worlds. President Eisenhower seems 
to have a gift for reassuring other nations of our 
intentions. Even if, for a moment, the conditions for 
such communication are less favorable than they 
were a few months ago, we should not decide now 
what is possible or impossible in our relations with 
Communist nations. 


(3) The third reason is that what security there 
can be in the long run depends in part on the moral 
inhibitions of men and women against the wanton 
destruction of their neighbors. One thing that has 
been revealed as the Iron Curtain has been lifted 
from time to time is that comparatively few people 
have had their humanity “brainwashed” out of 
them. If, however, the human conscience is per- 
verted by decades of fear combined with the as- 
sumption that there is no moral limit to what is 
permitted, all men will be less secure than they 
are now. 

It will not be long before hydrogen bombs are 
available to many nations and there will be many 
more centers of decision on which humanity’s fu- 
ture will depend. Let it be granted that moral 


inhibitions must be supported by balances of power 
within structures of collective security, but ultim- 
ately the greatest threat to the human future would 


be the erosion of conscience. J.C. B. 


THERE IS NO PEACE 

E THOUGHT since Stalin’s death, the “big 
W aur and the Geneva conference, that the 
world was relatively safe against the ultimate catas- 
trophe. We cannot be so sure today. We need not 
be alarmed about the possibility of a global atomic 
war, but we ought to be concerned about every 
other aspect of the world situation. 

The unity of the Western alliance is shattered. 
The Communists now dominate the Middle East. 
And the Russians have proved by their tactics in 
the tragedy of Hungary that not as much has 
changed in the outlook of the Communists as we 
had been inclined to believe. Lest we become mor- 
ally complacent about being alone on what Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has defined as the “path of hon- 
or,” it would be well to consider that Israel, Britain 
and France took their desperate course because 
they had literally lost confidence in our capacity 
and inclination to protect them against the threat 
of the new Egyptian dictatorship supported by 
Russia. 

We face the temptation, in fact, of drawing purely 
pacifist and dangerous conclusions from the obvious 
fact that a nuclear war is unthinkable. But if we 
come to the conclusion that this fact means that 
force is under all circumstances ruled out, the 
Russians will only have to threaten force to per- 
suade us to yield. It is this general pacifism which 
prompts Europe to lose confidence in us, though 
France, Britain and Israel may have been quite 
wrong in their military venture. Yet, if the United 
Nations’ police force should be established, their 
venture will have contributed to keeping Russia 
out of the Middle East and preventing Israel from 
being annihilated. 

In the tragic case of Hungary we have com- 
pounded a kind of vicarious heroism with absolute 
pacifism. Radio Free Europe encouraged revolt 
in Hungary after the old logic of “liberation;” but 
the Hungarian rebels, crying for help, were con- 
fronted with the new pacifism. We could only 
offer asylum to the Hungarian refugees from the 
Russian terror and present resolutions of condem- 
nation in the United Nations. Naturally the anti- 
Communists of Europe are bitter. 

Perhaps the Russians became so cruel in Hungary 
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after Britain and France damaged the moral pres- 
tige of the West by the military venture. But it is 
also possible that they took the risk only after we 
had proved in the Suez crisis that we had ruled 
out force as an instrument of policy. Many de- 
rogatory words were said about Secretary Dulles’ 
“brink of war” article. But now we see that we must 
risk war in order to protect people from tyranny, or 


the Russians will take advantage of us at every turn. 

Incidentally, the Hungarian crisis proves that 
it may be better to be satisfied for the time being 
with Titoist nationalism, as in Poland, than to risk 
absolute freedom at the price of as much blood as 
has been shed in Hungary. The only good news in 
the present situation is that the Communist empire 
is in the process of decay. R.N. 


Christian Criticism of the Economic Order 


HRISTIAN SOCIAL criticism in this country 

has in general reflected secular criticism. In 
the first three-quarters of the 19th century it was 
strongly in favor of the status quo. Towards the 
end of the 19th century it developed the principle 
of the social gospel which reflected most of the 
secular social reform ideas such as socialism, gov- 
ernment regulation and control, social legislation, 
equality of income distribution and the like. In 
its present form, Christian criticism has taken up 
many of the ideas which are now prevalent in 
secular discussion about the social responsibility 
of the corporation as the central economic institu- 
tion in the modern economy. 

The discussion of general economic policies 
runs customarily in terms of freedom versus justice. 
The free enterprise system is supposed to guarantee 
individual freedom whereas government control, 
regulation, intervention, or outright government 
ownership is advocated as a guarantee of social and 
economic justice. A middle position is occupied 
by proposals to form various voluntary associations 
which would make possible a wider participation 
in economic decisions, such as industrial councils, 
workers’ and consumers’ representation on boards 
of directors and in management, various forms of 
industrial democracy, etc. 


The Factor of Power 

As far as I can see Christian criticism has taken 
up many of these ideas. On the whole, recent Chris- 
tian social thought has been on the side of moder- 
ate reform, although, like modern secular thought, 
it has tried to harmonize the claims of the laissez- 
faire advocates with the desire for economic justice 
and social responsibility which was related to the 
idea of Christian love. Therefore, everything that 
can be said against secular social criticism applies 
also to some extent to Christian criticism. 

It is my contention that the discussion in terms 
of “free” enterprise versus a “just” planned econ- 


Mr. Weisskopf is Chairman of the Department of Economics at Roosevelt 
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omy is obsolete today, at least in the United States. 
It is based on 19th century conditions. It does 
not take into account the changed character of 
American capitalism and the historical reality of 
socialism and communism. It is obsolete because 
of the newly recognized role of power on the one 
hand, and because of the economic productivity 
of corporate capitalism on the other hand. 

Almost all social criticism is influenced by Marx. 
His basic mistake, taken over from classical “bour- 
geois” economics, was his explanation of human 
action in purely legal and economic terms. Private 
ownership of the means of production was to him, 
and after him to much of social criticism, Christian 
and secular, the root of all injustice. This implied 
the neglect of the existence of power. Granting 
economic power to a politically ruling group can- 
not bring about economic justice. 

This insight into the fallibility of power in- 
validates not only the socialist and communist 
solution of the problem of economic justice, but 
it throws a different light on modern American 
capitalism which is corporate or big business cap- 
italism. The advocates of laissez-faire like to pre- 
tend that free competition and private property 
is a necessary and sufficient safeguard against the 
development of economic power. But the corporate 
economy is not the purely competitive market 
mechanism in which a multitude of small scale pro- 
ducers keep each other on their toes by competi- 
tion and prevent the emergence of market power. 
The corporate economy is essentially a power struc- 
ture in which small groups of managers make the 
final decisions as to what is going to be produced 
and at what prices the products are going to be 
sold, thereby determining the distribution of in- 
comes. This system is as little a safeguard of 
economic justice as socialism or communism is. 
The fact that in the United States the corporate 
economy operates in the political and cultural 
climate of democracy somewhat obscures the power 
exercised by corporations. It neglects extra-legal, 











social factors; the corporations set the standards of 
production and consumption and influences the 
way of life of the modern individual although 
they use rather subtle means of coercion. 

This power of the corporations is not at all 
the power of the private owners. Because of the 
separation of ownership and management, the de- 
velopment of a large bureaucratic corporate hier- 
archy, and the routinization of business adminis- 
tration, the corporations have become the power 
vehicle of a managerial group very much like that 
in the Communist system. The difference between 
the two systems is not an economic but a political 
and cultural one. 

The ironic fact, however, is that this system of 
corporate power has realized our economic aspira- 
tions beyond all dreams and expectations. It has 
led to a fantastically high volume of production 
of a large variety of goods. It has prospered by 
producing for the masses and has elevated their 
materia] standards to the level that not even kings 
could expect in previous times. If production and 
consumption on a high level according to the 
demands of people directed by the corporations 
is the ultimate goal, then corporate capitalism has 
performed the task in an exemplary fashion. 


A Shift in Focus 


Does that mean that there is nothing to crit- 
icize? By no means. Only the focus of problems 
has shifted. It has become less important to worry 
about income distribution, social security, min- 
imum wages, and the like, but more important 
to be concerned with the effect that this economic- 
ally so-efficient system has on man. The results 
of the economic process in the United States of 
today are relatively satisfying. What gives rise 
to concern is the kind of man this successful econ- 
omic system has created. 

Valid criticism will have to move on a spiritual, 
intellectual and moral rather than on an economic 
level. On this level Christian and secular criticism 
have met again. The focal point is the concept 
of alienation and estrangement. It can already be 
found in Marx and has been elaborated by some 
of his followers. But it has been given a different 
slant by existentialists such as Karl Jaspers, by 
psychologists such as Erich Fromm and Herbert 
Marcuse and last but not least by Paul Tillich. 
In my opinion this concept is the basis of any valid 
criticism of the economy including its main institu- 
tion, the corporation. 

Alienation is defined by Fromm as “a mode of 
experience in which the person experiences him- 


self as an alien, becomes estranged from himself.” 
It implies the reduction of the self and of the 
world to one part of the whole, and is thereby 
a neglect of the totality of being. I submit that 
it is the modern economy and the modein way 
of production which has alienated us from our 
essence, which has made us blind to important 


aspects of being and which has cut us off from 


the other and from the world. 

This estrangement is connected with the two 
aspects of human reason which are distinguished 
by Tillich as technical and ontological reason, or 
reasoning versus reason. 

The basic evil of modern life is the emascula- 
tion of reason, its confinement to technical reason 
and the denial of ontological reason. Ontological 
reason, according to Tillich, “is the structure of 
the mind which enables the mind to grasp and 
to transform reality. It is effective in the cognitive, 
aesthetic, practical, and technical functions of the 
mind.” It is amalgamated with the emotional as 
amor intellectualis. 

Only ontological reason can lead to answers to 
questions of ultimate concern, and can provide a 
basis for faith. Only ontological reason can trans- 
cend itself in the quest for revelation. 

Technical reason can only dissect, analyze, weigh, 
measure and conclude. It cannot create and inte- 
grate like ontological reason. It cannot establish 
ends and values. 

Western rationalism is based on this partial, 
restricted type of reasoning. Technical reason is 
the basis of the fundamental institutions of modern 
society; business and technology. The corporation 
is the purest manifestation and product of technical 
reason. 

Business and technical rationalism is means- 
ends rationalism. It is based on the economic 
principle which aims at accomplishing the maxi- 
mum effect with the minimum of effort. This 
principle is derived from the modern business enter- 
prise with its double entry bookkeeping where 
costs as well as profits can be measured and com- 
pared in terms of money. But from business this 
principle has radiated into all spheres; it has be- 
come a leading motive of modern life. 


Requirements of the Economic Principle 


The economic principle is based on certain pre- 
requisites which are present in business and in 
technology but not in other spheres of life. (1) It 
requires that the ends, including the ultimate 
ends, be given in complete unequivocal clarity 
and precision. This is true in business and in 
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technology: in business the end is the maximum 
profit and the maximum amount of production 
within the limits of profit maximization; in tech- 
nology the machine has to work; therefore the 
problem is how to get it moving with the minimum 
of effort. 

However, in human life outside of business and 
technology the goals are never given with un- 
equivocal clarity. There is uncertainty, there is 
moral conflict and doubt. It is obvious that the 
Christian life is in diametrical conflict with the 
economic principle. I quote from Voegelin, The 
New Science of Politics, who describes the Christian 
existence as follows: 


“The life of the soul in openness toward God, 
the waiting, the periods of aridity and dullness, 
guilt and despondency, contrition and repentence, 
forsakenness and hope against hope, the silent 
stirrings of love and grace, trembling on the verge 
of certainty which if gained is loss—the very light- 
ness of this fabric may prove too heavy a burden 
for men who lust for massively possessive experi- 
ence.” 


It is also too heavy a burden for men who are 
imbued with the spirit of instrumental reason 
and who want to solve all problems with the 
help of the economic principle. 

Outside of economy and technology decisions 
are not a matter of rational calculation; they are 
of a moral nature, they require the use of the will 
to cut through a Gordian knot and not the weigh- 
ing, measuring, calculating activity of the account- 
ant or the engineer. The rule of the economic 
principle makes the conduct of a Christian life 
difficult. 

The economic principle requires (2) the possi- 
bility of choosing between various means, and 
(3) the calculability of the costs of effort and their 
relation to the effect. Both are possible in business 
in the form of money calculation. 

The conditions for the application of this type 
of calculus are not present in other spheres of life. 
The highest levels of human activity, such as the 
religious life and artistic creation, are farthest re- 
moved from the economic principle. The expendi- 
ture of energy and labor time have nothing to do 
with the contemplation of the Divine, nor with 
the greatness of a work of art. The utilitarian 
economic principle, so useful in business and tech- 
nology, is not applicable in these cases. But the 
character of human existence is more closely re- 
lated to the work of the artist and the prerequisites 
of religious life than to technological and business 
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activity. Friendship, love, charity, creative activity, 
aesthetic experience, cannot be calculated accord- 
ing to the economic principle. The goals are not 
unequivocally given and definable with the help 
of instrumental reason; and there exists no cal- 
culable relation between means and ends which 
could serve as a guide or decision. 


However, in modern society, the means-ends 
rationality and the economic principle have been 
transferred from business and technology to all 
human relations. Thus, the relation to the thou, 
to the other was distorted and man became ali- 
enated from the thou as much as he became es- 
tranged from himself. The thou, the other, be- 
came a means instead of an end in itself. The 
husband, the wife, the friend, the neighbor, the 
partner in work became instruments for the at- 
tainment of egoistic ends. 


But not only the thou, also the “I” has become 
a means. It adjusts itself to the demands of the 
market and the production process so that it can 
be used as profitably as possible. Under the in- 
fluence of the attitudes prevalent in business and 
technology we are treating ourselves as instru- 
ments of production and profit. Thus, the basic 
principle of Kantian moral philosophy which is also 
the basic principle of religious morality is violated; 
namely that man should always be an end and 
never a means. Religious morality, of course, goes 
farther than that: man is not an end in himself 
but is oriented toward the absolute, toward God. 
This, however, is made impossible or at least dif- 
ficult in a society in which man is degraded to a 
means of production and of the market. 


The Dissection of Our World 


Economic and technological rationalism has had 
alienating effects on our world outlook and on 
our moral beliefs. It has dissected our picture 
of the world and of the universe. The under- 
standing for the totality of being with its depth 
was lost. The world was divided up into parts, 
and the uniting links between those parts were 
destroyed and forgotten. The inorganic was separ- 
rated from the organic, nature from reason, and 
spirit. Each of these spheres was made the object 
of a different scientific discipline without inter- 
connection with the other. There can be no doubt 
that these spheres present themselves to human 
experience as different realms, but they are united 
in the ultimate ground of being which technical 
rationalism cannot grasp. This dissection cannot 
be remedied by the various attempts to reduce the 








different realms to a common inorganic or biolog- 
ical denominator. 


This dissection of our world outlook is closely 
connected with economic and technical rational- 
ism. In the business world every individual is 
supposed to concern himself only with a small 
part of the market to which he is guided by his 
egoism. The philosophy of capitalism forbids the 
individual to concern himself directly and inten- 
tionally with the meaning and the welfare of the 
whole, which is left to the care of an “invisible 
hand.” 


The same is true of production technology which 
dissects the unity of the creative process into small 
mechanical movements. No individual takes part 
in the creation of the whole product; nobody is 
able to oversee the whole process of production. 
Thus, our attitudes in business and production 
have generated the tendency towards segmentaliza- 
tion and have thus estranged us from the totality 
of the real world. 


Elimination of Meaning and Faith 


The alienating consequence of this tendency 
is the elimination of meaning from our world 
outlook. In the spheres of business and of tech- 
nology one does not ask for the meaning of one’s 
activity. The end is the making of profits and 
production for the sake of profits. Whether it is 
meaningful to make profit or whether it makes 
sense to produce more and more, to accumulate 
more and more, is not to be questioned. More 
and more, bigger and better, faster and faster—that 
is considered as technical and economic progress. 


Therefore, the philosopher of our business civ- 
ilization, the naturalist and the positivist, does 
not raise the question of the “meaning” of exist- 
ence and of being, and thus deprives us of a pro- 
ductive type of questioning. 


Our denial of ontological reason has deprived 
us of the possibility to believe in ultimate values. 
It has destroyed in us the ability to have fazth. 


Faith in values is only possible if these values 
can be traced back to an ultimate ground of being. 
Technical reasoning applies only to means for 
given ends within the objectively given world. 
If reason is confined to the technical sphere the 
possibility to have faith in ultimate values is 
totally destroyed. Only ontological reason with 
its transcendence and quest for revelation can 
furnish a basis for faith in values. Therefore, the 
intellectual climate of modern business and _ tech- 
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nology has destroyed the epistemological basis of 
morality. 


What conclusions can be derived from this an- 
alysis as to the Christian criticism of the modern 
economy in general? 


It seems to me that we have reached an escha- 
tological situation. We have come to the brink 
of an abyss. Our business and technological society 
has reduced our existence to meaninglessness, which 
fills us with anxiety and guilt. The masses and 
even most of the leaders are not aware of this 
situation. But the growing incidence of delin- 
quency, alcoholism, mental illness and especially 
the world-wide demoralization of youth are dan. 
gerous symptoms which should open the eyes of 
everybody who wants to see. Theology and religion 
have an important task to perform in this situation. 
Their tradition contains the remedy. Theology 
and religion know ontological reason and revela- 
tion, know about the sources of faith which are 
now denied and repressed. Therefore, theologians 
and religious people cannot be advocates of piece- 
meal reform which keeps within the framework 
of the existing alienated and alienating system. 
They will have to revert to the eternal verities of 
which they are the trustees and help to create an 
attitude which may ultimately lead us out of our 
estranged situation. One cannot blueprint any 
society. But one can nurture a spirit, an intel- 
lectual and moral climate, which may generate 
a form of life in unity with a long forgotten 
spiritual reality. 





Christmas Issue 

Sometimes the most moving and authentic 
human documents are those intimately per- 
sonal writings which were never intended for 
publication. We are grateful for the oppor- 
tunity to present such a document—a letter 
in which one friend tells another how the 
occasion of death illumined the realities of 
Christian faith. 








ST. HERETICUS SAYS:— 


As a rule I don’t believe in a performer giv- 
ing commercials for the outfit that sponsors 
him. In this case, however, I’m willing to make 
an exception and rise above principle to ex- 
pediency. This journal is definitely on the 
make, and it needs new subscribers all the 
time. Christmas is a good time to introduce 
your friends to Christianity and Crisis, by 
giving eight or ten of them a year’s subscrip- 
tion. After that, they should be willing to pay 





the freight themselves. 
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MOVIES 


SOME COMMANDMENTS VIOLATED 


T IS an ill-kept secret that critics often derive 

mischievous delight from panning the objects 
of their appraisal. But this reviewer finds no plea- 
sure in the necessity of recording that Cecil B. 
DeMille’s ““The Ten Commandments” is, at best, 
but another lavish cinematic spectacle, lacking 
either religious or dramatic significance. 


There are reasons why this judgment must be 
rendered with special regret. For one thing, there 
is no more worthy (and, therefore, challenging 
and difficult) dramatic subject than Moses, the 
Exodus, and the Covenant. And, further, this film 
will have a profound impact on motion-picture 
viewers. The tremendous significance of the mass 
media as reflecting and forming our cultural self- 
understanding makes it impossible to dismiss any 
major Hollywood effort—especially dealing with a 
religious theme and appearing on the crest of the 
current wave of religiosity—as “just another movie.” 

But this is not “just another movie.” Fabulous 
resources of money ($13,500,000) and technical 
skill have been expended upon this longest and 
most expensive motion picture ever made. And 
it has been buttressed, within certain limits, by 
painstaking and meticulous research into the Bible, 
ancient history, extra-biblical traditions, and the 
art, architecture, food, dress, social customs, recrea- 
tion, and engineering methods of the period. The 
impressive scholarly documentation for the movie 
has even been published by the University of 
Southern California Press in the 202-page Moses 
and Egypt. And, beyond this, “The Ten Com- 
mandments” boasts an impressive array of genuine 
dramatic talent. 

Nor is one warranted to question or to scorn 
the sincerity of Mr. DeMille, Charlton Heston 
(Moses), and others associated with the picture—in- 
cluding the public-relations crew—in their con- 
viction that they have not only presented a “great” 
picture, but furthered true religion. 

The pronouncement of an adverse verdict is 
rendered peculiarly embarrassing by the fact that 
“The Ten Commandments” is being offered to 
the public with the enthusiastic endorsement of 
some of the most distinguished Jewish and Chris- 
tian leaders of the nation. This reviewer refrains 
from repeating their names, because among them 
are persons for whom he has the very greatest re- 
spect, and he has difficulty believing their quoted 
statements reflect their considered judgments. 
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In many ways “The Ten Commandments” is not 
worse than numerous other historical-romance 
spectacles. That it runs for an appalling three hours 
and thirty-nine minutes merely shows that Mr. 
DeMille lacks the critical facility to cut his own 
material—a weakness with which this reviewer sym- 
pathizes readily: And it is nothing new for undis- 
tinguished dialogue to combine with the scene- 
stealing proclivities of colossal sets and camera 
tricks to deny even the finest actors the possibility 
of anything more than superficial characterizations. 
Neither is the smattering of unbiblical gnostic 
theology which intrudes into the speeches of Moses 
too surprising. Nor is the viewer really startled 
when the Hebrews’ quest for freedom is presented 
in such a way that it is a bit too readily translatable 
into the terms of contemporary East-West tensions. 
And it is not totally unexpected when one again 
views Mr. DeMille’s customary dexterity within the 
limits of the Production Code as he has the plot 
demand that various women be forced into un- 
willing sexual submission, introduces the inevitable 
dancing girls, and crowds the screen with thousands 
of Israelites in erotic orgy around the golden calf. 

Were it not for the inherent pretension to dra- 
matic greatness and to religious profundity, the 
film could merely be labeled “excessively run-of- 
DeMille.” Its triteness and its distortion of its pro- 
fessed subject matter become infinitely worse than 
mediocre only in the light of the claim that (to 
quote the endorsements of three Protestant leaders) 
its “contribution to this generation ... will be one 
of the significant ones of our time,” it is “the 
unique experience of a lifetime,” and “it makes the 
Bible thrillingly alive.” 

The fact is that, for all its employment of biblical 
and other ancient sources, and despite the fanatical 
attention to the comparatively irrelevant matter 
of accuracy in physical details, the import of the 


Biblical narrative has been utterly obscured, and 
the dimension of depth is lacking. The viewer 


cannot escape the impression that he is witnessing 
the mighty acts of the Lord done the way the Lord 
would have accomplished them had he been en. 
dowed with Mr. DeMille’s technological know-how 
and (perhaps unconsciously) fettered by a formula 
long vindicated at the box-office. 

This motion picture is no creative dramatic re- 
sponse to the word: “I am the Lord thy God, which 
have brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out 
of the house of bondage. Thou shalt have no 
other Gods before me.” Rather, it is the gods of 
American culture-religion who have been served in 
this opulent ritual performance of a stilted tale 





about a man: a swashbuckling, arrogant-but-noble, 
muscular, hero-type prince, up to his ears in palace 
intrigue and about to ascend the throne, who—upon 
the discovery that he was born a slave—develops 
psychological problems, gets banished from the 
realm, and grows a beard. Here, at mid-point, the 
film goes “spiritual.” Moses “gets religion” when 
the Lord (in a voice as sepulchral as elocution 
lessons and echo chambers can make it) speaks to 
him out of some rather eerie shrubbery. ‘The stereo- 
typed hero becomes the stereotyped saint. There- 
after, he keeps his anatomy better covered and 
moves trance-like through the remaining footage as 
exemplar of purity, champion of his oppressed 
kinsmen, and armed with such sensational nature- 
defying powers as to render his contests with any 
who oppose him a good deal less than fair. 

There are few points at which it would be pos- 
sible to say that the action is strictly inconsistent 
with the Book of Exodus. And yet, partly because 
Mr. DeMille has thought it incumbent upon him to 
reconstruct in great detail portions of Moses’ life 
which the biblical writers simply were not con- 
cerned to record, he has created a different Moses. 
For instance, it may not be strictly inconsistent with 
Exodus to make Moses’ primary relationship to 
Rameses II that of rival suitor for the hand of 
Princess Nefretiri, but it considerably alters the 
emotional context of his later triumph over Pharaoh 
when he leads the Hebrews out of Egypt. 

Even when the film is hewing closely to the bib- 
lical narrative it remains “unbiblical.” Nowhere 
is this more true than in its representation of the 
miracles. The biblical account, in its primitive, 
naive simplicity, leaves much to the imagination 
and stands as a profoundly evocative witness to the 
mighty act of God as he delivered the Hebrews 
from Egypt and brought into being the Covenant 
people. But DeMille is obviously more interested 
in miraculous spectacularity than in the Covenant, 
and he leaves nothing to the imagination. He 
chooses to present such incidents as the turning 
of the Nile to blood, the plague of hail and fire, 
the smiting of the first born, the crossing of the 
Red Sea, and God’s writing the commandments in 
stone not only with fundamentalist literalism, but 
in absolutely the most graphic and _ spectacular 
manner which the biblical record (aided by Vista- 
vision, Technicolor, and the Paramount special 
effects department) could possibly permit. 

The viewer is not confronted by the Holy One of 
Israel. He is not invloved in a drama of either re- 
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ligious, esthetic, psychological, or social depth. 
He is simply left gasping at the (not quite pertect) 
wonders of cinematic technology. 

Yet, this monstrosity is being billed as a worship 
experience and will probably be widely accepted 
as such while the intellectual-esthetic elite within 
the church smirk and make a few more snide re- 
marks about “Hollywood.” 

The problem is a great deal closer home than 
Hollywood. Mr. DeMille doubtless believes he has 
made a religious motion picture, and he is not to 
bear major censure for that conviction so long as 
he can point to the approval of those who are sup- 
posed to know. He had the advice of reputable 
religious leaders and scholars as he made his latest 
epic. And the finished product is now being pre- 
sented to the public with the imprimatur of some 
of the most responsible Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish clergymen in the country. 

The real problem concerns the way the American 
churches conceive the central realities of faith and 
their communication. It concerns the prevalent il- 
lusion that, given a biblical theme, mediocre cinema 
becomes “religious” and merits commendation. It 
involves the blasphemy of being pathetically grate- 
ful to anyone who gives God a multi-million-dollar 
boost—even though he be interpreted as a cosmic 
combination of Thomas Jefferson and King Kong. 
The fiasco of ““The Ten Commandments” summons 
the church to self-criticism and to a serious grap- 
pling with its responsibilities and it opportunities 
in relation to popular culture. “Judgment must 
begin at the house of God.” 

ARNOLD W. HEARN 
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